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Six hundred faculty members 
at the Université du Québec à 
Montréal (UQAM) went on strike 
yesterday, calling for a new 
collective agreement and the 
recognition of their union. as the 
sole representative for all 
faculty, including vice-deans 
and department heads. 

UQAM now joins the Univer- 
sité de Montréal and Sir George 
Williams University as an "ex- 
ploiter of the workers". 

One thousand office workers 
and laboratory technicians have 
been on strike at the U de M 
since October 4. 

Library workers at Sir George 
have been engaged in a nine- 
month running battle with the 
administration to obtain recog- 
nition for their union, i 
• The UQAM strikers set up 
picket lines at 5 pm yesterday, 
and most of the members of the 
Syndicat des Professeurs de 
l'Université du Québec (SPUQ) 
turned out. All students had 
been locked out an hour earlier. 
It Is illegal for other UQAM 
employees to strike in sym- 
pathy. They will have to report 
for work every morning, even 
though they are also barred by 
the picketers. 

Points at issue in the UQAM 
dispute include wages, working 
conditions and job security. 
SPUQ also objects to the ad- 
ministration's attempt to break 





dally photo by joel rulmy 
UNIVERSITY OF QUEBEC FACULTY MEMBERS went on strike 
yesterday evening. The strike followed attempts by the university' 
administration to weaken the facility union. 
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union solidarity by classifying proposal, submitted by provin- 
vice-deans and department cial mediator Yyan Oansereau. 



heads as administrators. 

One union member predicted 
that the UQAM strike might last' 
as long as three weeks. 

In the past two weeks sympa- 
thetic students and faculty from 
UQAM have joined the striking 
U de M workers on the picket 
lines. A spokesman for the U de 
M's Local 1244 of the Canadian 
Union of Public Employees pro- 
mised that this gesture of solid- 
arity would be reciprocated. 

No delegation from McGill 
has yet helped out the U de M 

{picketers, even though students 
from Quebec City's Laval 
University made a pilgrimage. 

Local 1244 is affiliated to the 
Quebec Federation of Labour. 
SPUQ is an affiliate of the Con- 
federation of National Trade 
Unions. 

The U de M strikers are 
examining a new administration 



The Workers overwhelmingly 
rejected an earlier offer . last 
week as "ridiculous" and "in- 
sulting." . 

The U de M administration 
refuses to acknowledge their 
demand for parity in wages and 
working conditions with other 
Québec universities. The stri- 
kers are also fighting for job 
security after six months and 
the clear definition of jobs. 

Morale Js still high on the U 
de M picket lines, and many stu- 
dents and faculty members 
have demonstrated their sup- 
port. 

Even the staid Association 
des Professeurs de l'Université 
de Montréal still backs the 
strike, its members voted by 158 
to 124 Tuesday to respect the 
icket lines, blocking an at 
empt by anti-union elements to 
go bac 
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McGfll senators have 
proposed more budget 
manoeuvres which will result 
In a cutback of the teaching; 
staff, while Increasing the 
student population. 

Vice-principals Michael 
Oliver and Stanley Frost 
strongly advised another cut in 
the budget at yesterday's 
Senate meeting. - 

Over a four-year period calcu- 
lated sufficient to balance the 
budget, students would be 
assessed according to a "unit- 
price" scale, undergraduates 
being considered one unit, post- 
graduates 2.4. 

At the same time, the ratio of 
students to professors would In- 
crease since faculty contracts 
would not be renewed. 

The Joint Government-Uni- 
versity Committee, set up to 
review McGill's pro 
grants, is working on ai 
mate of the minimal number 
students who can be adde 
without increasing the univer- 
sity's costs. The Committee's 
report is due soon. 

Tr\e target date for budget 
stabilization has now been re- 
projected to 1975-76. This will 
be the first year after the 
phasing out of the CEGEP- 
equivalent programme. 

One of the chief objections to 
first and second-year courses is 
that they are often large, op- 
pressively crowded, and imper- 
sonal. By the time students en 
ter U1, some of the pressure h 
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been lessened. 

However, should the 
proposals raised by Oliver and 
Frost be Implemented, students 
will suffer through the same 
crowded and impersonal 
classes all their university 
years. 

No one on Senate made any 
mention of classes which are 
already overcrowded. But the 
senators were probably unpre- 
pared. After, all, they had just 
discovered that all under- 
graduate faculties have 1,000 
more students than they had ex- 
pected. 

Fees for undergraduates were 
also not discussed. The univer- 
sity has been planning for some 
time to raise tuition fees but it is 
unclear if the new proposals 
would affect their plans. 

However, there was some 
speculation that fees for non- 
Canadian postgraduates should 
increase, perhaps reaching a 
new high of $2.500. Post- 
graduate students at McGill 
usually, pay less than $1,000. 



LANGUAGE DEBATE 

McGill Debating Union 
presents a Hyde Park with 
REGGIE CHARTRAND and 
RAYMOND LEMIEUX speaking 
on "Caso for Unlllngual 
Schools" today 1:00 pm Lower 
Campus; In case of rain: Union 
(room. 
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GEOLOGICAL CONFERENCE 

The Geology Department Undergraduate Association will be hosting the third annual "Central 
Canada University Geological Conference" Friday, Saturday, and Sunday October 15-17 at the 
Sheraton ML Royal Hotel. This year's conference, organized exclusively by students, will center on 
the theme: "Challenge of the Seventies: Economic Geology in Canada". 

For more information contact Gary Alcock, Chairman, at the F. D. Adams Building Geology 
Department. 



Librairie 
Nouvelles Frontières 

96 Sherbrooke St. W. 
The book of the day 

Friedrich Engels 
Antl-Duehring 

502 pages — $2.50 



ED. U.S. Elections 

Friday. Oct. 15, 1971. 



10 AM 



Vice-president Physical Education 
PETER GOVAN 
LEN LLOYD 

Vice-president straight education 
JANE SCHIPPER 
NICK WYNNIK 

Polling booths at Ed. Building 
■ 4PM and at Sir Arthur Currie Gym 1PM - 4PM 



Mini-Market 



These ads may be placed in the 
advertising oflice at the Univer- 
sity Centre from 10 am to 4 pm. 
Ads received by noon appear 
the following day. Rates: 3 
consecutive insertions — $3.00 
maximum 20 words. 15 cents 
per extra word. 



FOR SALE 

2 SUPERB SOUNDING Goodmans twin a»lon 
"10" speaker system] lor high hdelity applica- 
tions. 30" by IB" by 12". Call 4864332. 

SCO0TER-VESPA, ISO cc super. Helmet, 
spare Included. Good condition, too miles per 
gallon. S25000. Call Bruce at 849-7900 after 7. 

ELECTRIC BASS lor sale. Two pickups, hollow 
body. 150. Phone 484-1661. 

ATTENTION MESDAMES owner returning 
Europe has lor sale several lashionable winter 
coats suits dresses sizes 12 A 14 shoes slie 
61/2B. Also tables & china. All excellent condi- 
tion. Inspection Invited without obligation. 392- 
5100 (otlice) 8J5-8OT1 (evening). 

JAWA CAUFORNIAN ISOcc 1970. 6.000 miles, 
perfect condition, luel injection. 2 bell helmets, 
.spare parts. Ï450 firm. Call Tom 733-8842. 

RACCOON COATS, used lor men and women. 
$45 up. All sizes, big selection 152 Prince Ar- 
thur East. 843-4000. 

64" BED, excellent condition. Lillian 645-1607, 
J15.00. 

PLAY WHILE YOU RIDE. Touring bike, classi- 
cal guitar, both SGO. Phone Simon 444*401. 

FLEETWOOD PORTABLE STEREO, table 
model, garrard turntable. New cartridge. Sep- 
arate speaker cabinets — 2 speakers per 
cabinet, perfect condition. Evenings 731-7151, 
731-0645. 



ALLAIS MAJOR COMPETITION SKIS - G.S. 
215 cms — 2 seasons — call Jay 935-3660 alter 
600 PM. 



NEEO A BAVARIAN BAND? Raising lunda? 
One ol best groups In Montreal, wllh reloronces. . 
Union Base scale lor university organizations. 
Vern Bergslrom 733-7015. 



KNEJSSL BLUE STAR 210 S50 Tyrola bindings 
Included, buckle boots, sites 6. 7. 6. 631-3287. 
Leave message. 



HOUSING 



6 ROOM SKI CHALET in the Eastern Town- 
ships. 1 hour Irom Montreal. Call Tel. 1-263- 
4595. 



PRIVATE TUTORINO LESSONS In English and 
History. To be held at Student s place. II 
desired. Call Tom (alter 6) 766-5985. 

SKI AMI, get yours lor only $6.75. Two days 
only. October 19, 20. Three locations Leacock, 
Mclntyre. McConnetl. $124000 In savings. 

TRUCK AND DRIVER lor hire. Light hauling. 
Very reasonable. Love. Vern, 733-7015, 342- 
1901. 



BALD? Buck-teeth? Remind people ol lalla 
when Niagara you talk? Your just could be 
starty marrl or a beaver In heat! 

M.O.C. climbing school Oct. 16 & 17 al the 
house. Sign up on bulletin board. 



NEED 3RD PERSON to share 6 1/2 with lire- 
place. Ourocher. $50, Immediate occupancy. 
849-5014. 

SUBLET: $90 monthly. 2 1.2, unfurnished. 
Mountain and Malsonneuve area. Available Im- 
mediately. Call 487-2742. 



PRIVATE BATHROOM bedroom, ride McGIII. 
Use kitchen piano etc. $70. Less wllh baby sil- 
ling. Free II mind baby mornings. Cote St. Luc, 
46943216. 

LORNE AVENUE, 1 1/2 furnished apartment to 
sublet until Seplembor. modern building, lm- 
modiate occupancy. $95. Octobor ront already 
paid. 844-4600 until 4. 

QUIET YOUNG WOMAN to share duplea with 
same. Call 276-0845 after 7 P.M. 



MISCELLANEOUS 



PHI KAPPA PI open house. Saturday Oct. 16. 4 
PM-2 AM. featuring "The Weight". Guys $1 girls 
free. 3 beers lor St. 3647 University Red Ooor. 

THE LAST PARTY wo had was lanlasllc. The 
neit one will be even bellerl Education Un- 
dergraduate Society. 



GILBERT AND SULLIVAN Festival by Radio 
MeGIII. CFOR 92 j FM. Two complete comic 
operas, over live hours. 12:30 - 6 AM Sat. 
(Friday Night). 



FREE SHOWING ol over 20 animated cartoons 
illustrating the development ol tho art. Oct. 14, 
Leacock 132. 7:30 PM. 

LONELY? Lei's bo honest. Aren't we all? Stop 
by lor colfeo anytimo. 3446a Peel, down the 
alley, up the stairs. 

FOUND, A PURSE on Mountain Street, near 
Medical Bldg. Phone 691-4173. 



WANTED 



FREE ROOM AND BOARD offered to resident 
babysitter or Iree room or rooms ottered to 2 
resident babysitters. Tel. 731-6369. 



LOST 



PAIR OF STEEL-RIMMED GLASSES, in main 
engineering john. Very expensive prescription, 
reward olferod. Aro needod urgently. Call Jerry. 
482-5281. 



LOST WALLET McConnell engineering 
cafeteria, reward. Important documonls. Phone 
625-6452 after 5:00. 



TYPING 



PROFESSIONAL TYPING SERVICE Speod 
and accuracy guaranteed. Manuscripts, letters, 
and all student work-term papers: thoses. sten- 
cils, notes. 486-7755. 







McGILL STUDENTS (reg. $7.50) 

OVER S1.240.00 IN SAVINGS 

38 ski canters, 
30 centers good 
on weekends 

at 3 locations 
Leacock, 
Mclntyre and 
McConnell Bldgs 

... ...... . .. ...... . . m OCTOBER 19th, 

20th ONLY 



STUDENT STRUGGLE 
FOR SOVIET JEWRY 

Genaral meeting to finalize plans for Kosygin's 
visit to Montreal and Ottawa next week. 

Tonight at 8 PM, 3460 Stanley Street. If you are 
concerned about Soviet antisemltism — 

BE THERE! 

For more information call, 845-9105, 
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THE HOUSE OF JEANS 
FOR HE AND SHE 

SEE 4000 PAIRS 
OF JEANS AND PANTS 
kinds of tops and belts-^ 

BRING THIS AD 
AND SAVE 15% 

LE PASSAGE 

PLACE BONAVENTURE 
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daily photo by joel ruimy 

MULLAH AVARE, a Kurd guerrilla leader was killed in 1967 by 
the reactionary forces of the Shah of Iran. He Is now recognized 
as a martyr by the progressive forces in Iran, who follow his 
heroic example in their successful resistance against the Shah's 
regime. 



Here are some excerpts from two of 
the advertisements in the Students' 
Society's involvement campaign. 
Read each of them carefully and find 
the contradiction(s). 
Then answer the question: What is the 
Students' Society? In 47 words or less. 
Grand prize: one year front row seat at 
all Council meetings. 
Second prize: Dick Pomerantz's an- 
notated copy of The Power of Positive 
Thinking. 

Third prize: An hour-long silent film of 
a Students' Society debate on McGill 
in Quebec. 

All entries must be triple-spaced on 10 
pages of legal-size white bond and 
must end with the words "We 
believe!". 

All entries must be received no later 
than midnight October 31, 1971. 

McGill Daily staff members and their 
families are not eligible to. enter the 
contest. ^ . 

■ "IMI 171,; VJj ■ '/,! 
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The McGill Dally Is published live 
times a week by the Students' 
Society ol McGill University, 3480 
McTavlsh Street, Montreal 112.' 
Editorial opinions exprossed in 
these pages are not necessarily the 
official opinions ol the Students' 
Society. 



The McGill Dally is a sustaining 
subscriber ol l'Agence Presse Libre 
du Québec, a subscriber to Libera- 
tion News Service and a member of 
Canadian University Press. Editorial 
offices: 392-B955. Advertising olfice: 
392-8902. 



Editor: Tom Sorell 
Advertising Manager: Victor Loowy 
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Iranians denounce Shah 



The Iranian Students' Asso-. 
dation yesterday criticized the 
Shah of Iran's planned cele- 
bration to commemorate the 
2500th anniversary of the uni- 
fication of Iran. 

The Association denounced 
the Shah and his reactionary 
policies at a press conference 
held at l'Université du Québec à 
Montréal. It urged strong sup- 
port for the protest activities 
being planned. 

The Iranian Government is 
spending a gross sum to host a 
lavish week-long reception for 
visiting dignitaries from over 70 
countries. 

A section of the desert has 
been reclaimed, and turned into 
something out of the Arabian 
Nights, complete with velvet 
tents, running water, and air- 
conditioning. 50 tons of caviar 
and 15,000 bottles of cham- 
pagne have also been imported. 



The Association pointed out 
that a drought in Southeast Iran 
threatens to destroy the already 
fragile economic status of that 
area. . 

The Association will hold a 
teach-in on Iran In the Union 
Ballroom, 7:30 tomorrow. 

Average income per capita in 
Iran is $100, while the Shah is 
spending $100 million on his 
celebration. 

In conjunction with the cele- 
brations, Iran has organized a 
trade fair to attract more foreign 
capitalists. The government is 
trying to show the world how 
stable and reliable it is. 

The Americans have already 
discovered how advantageous 
it is to support the reactionary 
government of Iran. 5.5 million 
barrels of oil are produced 
daily, and the U.S. buys ail it 



wants at rock bottom prices. 

In return, the CIA operates a 
vast espionage network within 
the country. 

During the celebrations, the 
Universities will be closed for a 
month, so that the students can 
appreciate the anniversary even 
more. 

Censorship of a most 
stringent nature has already 
been forced on the people. Four 
thousand persons were arrested 
in the last two months. Most 
have been detained, and none 
have had the benefit of a public 
trial. Instead, they have been 
sent to join Iran's 30,000 poli- 
tical prisoners. 

In response to these policies, 
urban guerrillas have been 
mobilizing in Teheran, the 
capital, and in the northern and 
western parts of the country. 

They have wide support and 
the government now considers 
them a serious problem. 
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Nationalism, Conscription 
and Duplessis 1900-1950 



In the first half of the twentieth century, 
Quebec faced a second conquest, this 
time by American capital rather than at 
the hands of British military might. Trad- 
itional Canadian nationalists tried to op- 
pose this invasion and failed miserably, 
while the politicians and the Church 
collaborated wholeheartedly with the 
new overlords. Quebec workers were ex- 
ploited for their labor in peacetime and 
during two world wars the demand of the 
military for more cannon fodder brought • 
about their conscription. In the rest of 
Canada, Canadiens lost their right to be 
educated in their native tongue, and in 
Quebec it soon became evident that 
while French was the language of the 
workers, English was the only language 
acceptable in management and financial 
circles. 

As the forces of urbanization and in- 
dustrialization revolutionized the social 
fabric of Quebec, traditional national- 
ists tried in vain to turn back the clock. 
To the masses they preached that 
French Canada's providential mission 
was to maintain the anachronism of a 
rural Catholic Quebec and to set an 
example thereby to the rest of North 
America. 

The Québécois did not stop flocking to 
urban industrial centres in search of 
jobs, but whenever Quebec was hit by 
economic depression there were always 
those who sought out the clerical never- 
never land and joined a rural coloni- 
zation project. Since Northern Quebec 
was notably short of arable land, many of 
these colonization projects were dismal 
failures. Once they had been dumped in 
the bush, with no training and few sup- 
plies, the colonists faced a nightmare of 
black flies, typhoid, and malnutrition, 
which some of them did not survive. 

As a young Catholic right-wing 
nationalist in the 1930's, Michel Chart- 
rand spent some time on one of these 
schemes, which was supposedly spon- 
sored by the Duplessis government. 
Because of this experience he broke 
with the traditional nationalists, who ob- 
jected rather strongly to his denun- 
ciations of colonization and Duplessis, 
and became a radical socialist. 

Traditional nationalists in Quebec op- 
posed capitalism, but not in any Marxian 
sense. To them it represented vulgar 
materialism and, through its demand for 
manpower, the destruction of the family, 
which they saw as the foundation of 
society. Basing their ideas on a legal 
system which predated the British Con- 
quest, they expressed the belief that pro- 
perty should be kept in the patriarchal 
family, rather than held by the individual. 
They called for the preservation of the 
small family business and denounced 
trusts (which in any case were run by 
English-Canadians and Americans.) And 
at the same time, in even stronger terms, 
they denounced state intervention and 
socialism. Both capitalism and social-, 
ism, they claimed, were systems which 
crushed the family. 

The more progressive of the traditional 
nationalists subscribed to the social doc- 
trines of Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI, 
which permitted a sort of "Christian 

The third in a lour-part series on Que- 
bec's political development since the 
Conquest, this article was written by 
McGill Dally Quebec Service Director Ar- 
nold Bennett. The photographs on page 5 
are reprinted from the 1937-38 McGIII 
Daily. ,; "'■ • ' " 




Laurier campaigning 1908 




Cartoon on conscription, Winnipeg Free Press 



socialism" concerned with the welfare of 
the individual. 

Henri Bourassa, the nationalist idol of 
. the first two decades of the twentieth 
century, held to this ideology. He could 
accept trade unions, for example, in or- 
der to protect Québécois workers from 
Americanization and to release them 
from their poverty, but these unions had 
to be Catholic and not dominated by an 
international organization based in the 
United States. Catholic unions, he hoped, 
would protect the workers against both 
capitalism and "statism." 

Some nationalists, however, were so 
blinded by the rural myths they had 
created that they could not accept even 
the Papal ■social doctrine. Esdras Min- 



ville, for example, wrote in the 1930's: 
"Any measure which would tend to better 
the lot of the industrial worker, or at least 
to give the illusion that the life of the ur- 
ban worker is more certain and easy, 
would result almost fatally in the accele- 
ration of the movement to desert the 
country, unless the rural population were 
assured of equal advantages . . ." 

But as early as 1901 there was at least 
one Canadian nationalist who realized 
that if Canadiens were to control their 
own destiny, it could only be by control- 
ling the means of production and natural 
resources. Errol Bouchette pointed out 
that "a people is never safe when it 
leaves the resources of its country unex- 
ploited. If it does hot exploit them itself; 



others will come to exploit them for it, 
and thus give themselves a pretext for in- 
tervening in its affairs. Or yet again an in- 
dustrial oligarchy will arise, which is not 
less to be feared." 

Bouchette's warning was largely dis- 
regarded, particularly by the politicians 
who helped make Quebec a haven for 
the trusts and a kingdom of cheap labor. 
The Liberal governments of Sir Lomer 
Gouin and Alexandre Taschereau had no 
qualms about selling out natural resour- 
ces in order to attract more investment 
capital. Québécois, with no control over 
their own economy, repeatedly found 
themselves at the mercy of the business 
cycle. Whenever depression struck and 
corporations had to lay off employees, 
Quebec was among the first regions to 
suffer. 

In 1935 the more progressive wing of 
the Liberal Party, disgusted by the 
corruption of the Taschereau regime (it 
was later discovered that 94 members of 
the Taschereau family held government 
jobs and that some had been guilty of 
gross misappropriation of public funds) 
formed a new party, the Action Libérale 
Nationale. The ALN resolved to reverse 
some of the trends of the preceding 
decades, in particular the sellout of re- 
sources. Their main objective was the 
nationalization of hydro-electric power, 
both as an anti-trust measure and in or- 
der to provide cheap electricity for the 
rural areas of Quebec. 

After the 1935 election, in which they 
exposed Taschereau and forced his 
resignation and replacement by Adelard 
Godbout, the ALN got together with the 
fragmentary provincial Conservative 
Party, led by Maurice Duplessis, who 
was then just an ambitious politician with 
few prospects. Duplessis was given the 
leadership of the Union Nationale, but 
committed himself to putting the policies 
of the ALN into effect if the UN formed a 
government. 

The Union Nationale fought the 1936 
election on the relatively progressive 
platform which was its legacy from the 
ALN, and won easily. Duplessis, 
however, had no intention of keeping his 
promises. Although most of the UN 
members were former ALN militants, 
Duplessis not only excluded the ALN 
wing from his Cabinet, but also made it 
quite clear that he had no intention of 
nationalizing the trusts. He became, and 
remained, the willing tool of big busi- 
ness, which in return kept his electoral 
coffers full even though English-speak- 
ing executives (those who were. 
Canadians) for the most part voted 
Liberal. The take-over of natural resour- 
ces did not cease; in fact, Duplessis 
allowed American capitalists, in one 
notorious deal, to take iron ore out of 
Quebec for processing elsewhere at the 
ridiculously low rate of one cent per ton. 

In the field of social welfare, the 
Duplessis regime's accomplishments 
were almost nonexistent. (Duplessis 
once said about health insurance that the 
best insurance against illness is 
health— such sophistry was one of his 
trademarks.) 

The rural areas became Duplessis' 
power base, through gross over- 
representation on the electoral map. 
Duplessis made sure of the farmers' sup- 
port by favouring loyal ridings with 
schools, hospitals, bridges, and roads, 
whether they needed them or not, and by 
enacting legislation protecting Quebec 
agriculture, such as a ban on the sate of 
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Commander Scott of the 
Quebec Fascist Party In 1938 



oleomargarine in Quebec. It was left to 
the Godbout Liberals during their in- 
terregnum (1939-1944) to put into effect 
such measures as compulsory 
education, female suffrage, and the 
nationalization of the Montreal Light 
Heat and Power Company. 

The Ouplessis regime was most 
notorious for its anti-labor policies. 
These policies, of course, were part and 
parcel of Duplessis' attempts to attract 
investment capital. Legislation enacted 
between 1936 and 1939 empowered the 
government to abrogate unilaterally any 
collective agreement and to withdraw a 
union's certification. The Padlock Act 
allowed police to padlock any premises 
where "communist propaganda" was 
believed to be disseminated, and was 
used especially against the international 
unions. 

For a time, even the Redpath Library at 
McGill was threatened because of its 
stock of works on Marxism. 

But even Duplessis could not keep the 
lid on Quebec labor forever. During 
World War II, with the less repressive 
Godbout government in power, and with 
the demand for labor that accompanied 
wartime industrial growth, the Quebec 
trade unions grew in strength. A dynamic 
new leadership, rejecting the obscuran- 
tism of the past, took over the 
Confédération des Travailleurs Cana- 
diens Catholiques (forerunner of the 
Conseil des Syndicats Nationaux) and 
committed it to freeing men from the 
"inhuman structures of capitalism" in- 
stead of protecting the Catholic worker 
from foreign influences and the "virus of 
modern ideas." Confessionalism was en- 
ded and the CTCC opened to all workers, 
while a new emphasis was placed on in- 
dustrial unionism. The international 
unions did not yet believe that the CTCC 
was capable of fighting a strike to'fhe 
end, but they changed their minds after 
the Asbestos strike of 1949. 

Thei.success of the strike was limited, 



and Duplessis used all the weapons at 
his disposal, including a reign of terror 
by the Quebec Provincial Police, to help 
the New Jersey-based Johns-Manville 
Co. break it; however, the workers 
remained on strike until a negotiated set- 
tlement was reached. For a change, they 
had the backing of the Catholic Church 
and its client newspapers and even the 
"polite indifference" of some of the com- 
mercial press. Duplessis never forgave 
Archbishop Charbonneau, the leading 
clerical supporter of the strikers, and 
was possibly responsible for his transfer 
to British Columbia. But Quebec labour 
had at last come of age; both the inter- 
national unions and the Quebec unions 
were now committed to protecting the 
workers' interests against the capitalist 
system. 

A stand favourable to labor was new 
for the Church in Quebec, especially for 
the Church hierarchy. As a matter of fact, 
any stand by the masses in opposition to 
the established authorities, even when 
those authorities were doing something 
harmful to traditional Québécois society 
as a whole, was anathema to them. 

In theory, the Quebec Church opposed 
industrialization on ideological grounds. 
However, in practice, the local curé 
collaborated wholeheartedly with the 
local corporate capitalist by preaching 
submission to the established order and 
keeping the local Catholic union in line. 
In return, the company was generous 
with funds for the renewal of the parish 
church or for Catholic charities. It was a 
new feudal relationship, with the plant 
manager taking the place of the sei- 
gneur. 

During the 1920's and 1930's the pet 
ideology of the educated elite in Quebec 
was a peculiar homegrown brand of cor- 
poratism, emphasizing order, the sanc- 
tity of the family, and co-operation bet- 
ween labor and management. Unlike that 
advocated by European fascists, this cor- 
poratism was purely economic, and was 
intended to provide a happy medium bet- 
ween the extremes of monopoly capital- 
ism and socialism. 

The state was to have a purely political 
and legal role, while professional organ- 
izations would be responsible for social 
welfare. Nevertheless, Franco, Salazar, 
Mussolini, and Pétain were much ad- 
mired in Quebec, and Quebec Catholic 
public opinion was strongly behind 
Franco against the "godless socialist" 
Republic during the Spanish Civil War. 
There was even a violent clash between 
pro-Franco Université de Montréal stu- 
dents and pro-Republican McGill stu- 
dents at the old University Centre on 
Sherbrooke Street. Anti-semitism in 
Quebec was also at its peak in the 
1930's, but remained insignificant in 
comparison to events in Europe. 

For sheer emotional impact on Qué- 
bécois and for the havoc it wrought on 
the whole concept of Confederation, no 
issue in the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury rivalled that of conscription. The 
conscription issue showed the Qué- 
bécois in concrete terms what the Anglo- 
Canadian majority could impose on 
them, against their democratically ex- 
pressed will, and how the promises of the 
federal government were meaningless. 

Back at the turn of the century, Henri 
Bourassa and the Nationalistes had 
fought vigorously against Canadian par- 
ticipation in the Boer War, which they 
regarded as an adventure of British im- 
perialism in which Canada had no in- 
terest. They feared that participation in 
this war would set a precedent for 
creating an imperial army in which 
Canadians, possibly even conscripted 
Québécois, would be sent around the 
world to die for imperialism. 

In World War I, Canada, as part of the 
British Empire, was automatically at war. 




Maurice Duplessis 



Sir Robert Borden's Conservative (later 
'Union') government, in which French 
Canadians were hardly represented, was 
in power. (In 1911 Bourassa had made 
the mistake of forming a temporary 
alliance with the Conservatives to defeat 
Laurier and the Liberals.) Quebec was 
noticeably unenthused about the War af- 
ter the first tew weeks. Casualty figures 
had begun to soar, and Regulation 17 in 
Ontario had effectively ended French- 
language education there. To Canadian 
nationalistes, it was ridiculous for people 
who were being oppressed in Canada to 
be called upon to "fight oppression" in 
Europe. 

English Canada (with the notable ex- 
ception of the infant labor movement, 
which demanded "conscription of 
wealth" as the first priority) called for 
conscription in order to force Canadiens 
to "do their share." By means of the War- 
time Voters Act, which disenfranchised 
"enemy aliens" (that is, most of the 
people in the anti-conscription Prairies) 
and through the enfranchisement of the 
female relatives of soldiers, Borden was 
able to enact conscription in 1917 over 
the strenuous objections of Quebec. 
There were serious riots, especially in 
Montreal, and troops were sent in. (The 
War Measures Act, of course, was in ef- 
fect.) Throughout the crisis, the govern- 
ment was stupidly insensitive to the opi- 
nions of Canadiens, who were denoun- 
ced as "traitors" in the Ontario press. 
There was even a unilingual Anglophone 
Protestant minister in charge of recruit- 
ing in Quebec! And until the formation of 
the Royal 22ème Régiment (the "Van- 
Doos") halfway through the, War. 



Canadiens had to serve in English- 
speaking units. 

When the Second World War began, 
Quebec remembered what had hap- 
pened two decades before. The province 
demanded guarantees that there would 
be no conscription as a precondition to 
its cooperation in the war effort. The 
Liberal government of Mackenzie King 
repeatedly made the guarantees, and 
they were accepted at face value. (After 
all, the Liberals, then in Opposition, had 
opposed conscription during World War 
I, and many of King's key ministers were 
Irom Quebec.) The Duplessis govern- 
ment, opposing cooperation with Ottawa, 
was swept out of power after a high- 
pressure campaign by the Quebec 
federal ministers, who threatened to 
resign and leave Quebec defenceless, 
as it had been during World War I. The 
Godbout government spent the next five 
years operating as a branch plant of Ot- 
tawa, and in 1944, after King had broken 
all of his promises, was removed from 
power despite its comparatively good 
record on social welfare. 

As the situation in Europe worsened, 
King step by step went back on his word. 
In 1941 Camilien Houde, the Mayor of 
Montreal denounced National Registra- 
tion, which he saw as a prelude to cons- 
cription, and was quickly interned. He 
was soon joined by other victims of the 
War Measures Act, including Marc 
Carrière, now head of Dupuis Frères. In 
1942. King called for a plebiscite to 
determine whether "the people" would 
allow him to revoke his promise on cons- 
cription. The Ligue pour la Défense du 
Canada was organized to oppose him. It 
was headed by André Laurendeau, later 
a Co-Chairman of the Royal Commission 
on Bilingualism and Biculturalism. but 
who was then considered by Maclean's 
to be a "fanatical nationalist." After ail 
the votes were in. King found that while 
80 percent of English Canada favoured 
"conscription if necessary, but not 
necessarily conscription". 80 per cent of 
Québécois were opposed. 

By 1944, King had made conscription 
for overseas service a fait accompli, and 
a new Quebec nationalist party, the 
Bloc Populaire, had been formed. But 
the Bloc ripped itself apart in an internal 
power struggle, and consequently 
picked up only four seats and 15 per cent 
of the vote in the 1944 provincial election. 
By the end of the war, despite the elec- 
tion of two members to the House of 
Commons, it was effectively dead. 

As usual, the Church hierarchy was a 
little help to the anti-conscription (and 
hence anti-government) forces. Cardinal 
Villeneuve, who as a nationalist member 
of the lower clergy in 1922 had denoun- 
ced England and favoured the rupture of 
Confederation, had mellowed. During the 
war he preached a crusade for the 
"defence of civilization, of Christianity, 
and of the oppressed peoples of the 
world." As André Siegfried remarked to 
the nationalist René Chaloult, "Your 
curés are patriots and you without a 
doubt owe them your survival; but I 
notice that the higher they rise in the ec- 
clesiastical hierarchy, the cooler their 
national zeal. And when they become 
cardinals, well then I" 
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Paris youths 
disarm 
policeman 



PARIS (LNS) "It's not so often 
that you get a chance to see a 
cop bound with his own hand- 
cuffs in broad daylight on the 
crowded streets in Paris," said a 
passer-by as he caught sight of 
a policeman struggling to free 
himself from his handcuffs. 

The cop had just been jum- 
ped—rather gently and carefully 
to avoid any injury— by three un- 
armed young leftists. 

They replaced his pistol with 
a harmless plastic one and 
clamped his own handcuffs on 
his wrists. The action, which 
took place in broad daylight 
September 29, met with not the 
slightest sign of opposition from 
the crowd on the street. 

The three leftists then 
mingled with the observers, 
passing out a leaflet that ex- 
plained the significance of what 
they had done. 

"It is right to disarm the 
police! By taking his weapon 
from him, we feel we are con- 
tributing a bit to public security. 

"The policemen— even those 
who simply direct traffic— are 
constantly subjected to the 
fascist propaganda of their 
superiors, especially the 
Minister of the Interior himself. 
They are taught to hate the 
youth, the immigrants, the 
workers, peasants, and small 
shopkeepers who rebel." 

The leaflet goes on then to 
enumerate some of the 
more spectacular deeds of the 
police in recent months, in- 
cluding deaths in the police sta- 
tions, and the case of Christian 
Riss, a Renault worker, who 
was shot in the chest by a 
policeman near the scene of the 
demonstration July 23. During a 
protest by the Multinational 
Workers' Militia at the Jordan 
Embassy against the repression 
of the Palestinians in Jordan, a 
policeman opened fire on Ross 
without provocation, almost 
killing him. 

But the leftists who disarmed 
the policeman in Paris last 
week were not out for - 
"vengeance" as the bourgeois 
press claimed. They explained 
this in a letter they stuffed into 
the pocket of their "victim": 

"Mister Policeman: one of 
your colleagues recently fired 



on a Renault worker, Christian 
Riss, when he was being arrest- 
ed without justification. In view 
of the fascist speeches to which 
your superiors and the Minister 
of the Interior in particular have 
been subjecting you, we 
thought it would be wise to take 
away your weapon and replace 
it with a plastic toy. 

"If you are one of those who is 
rebelling against the fascist ten- 
dencies in the police, we're sure 
you will understand, and we ad- 
vise you to demand that you be 
disarmed from now on .... As 
for your weapon, we're giving it 
to the New People's Resistance 
for use in their investigation of 
the attempted murder of Chris- 
tian Riss. 

"Be assured that they will use 
it with discretion, without hate, 
and exclusively against the 
enemies of the people." 

One of the burning issues in 
France at the moment is the 
definite unrest inside police cir- 
cles, and the increasing signs of 
political divisions in their 
ranks— divisions between the 
outright fascists and the demo- 
crats. 

The increasing unpopularity 
as well as long hours and over- 
work of the police in gen- 
eral—due largely to the exten- 
sive use the Minister of the In- 
terior makes of them to quell 
every sign of protest and 
dissidence— has caused many 
of them to object and demand 
better treatment. 

In a letter to Le Monde Oc- 
tober 5, Christian Riss pointed 
out that he personally would 
support even the policeman 
who had fired on 
him— assuming, of course, that 
he would admit his error— if that 
policeman would demand the 
disarmament of the police and 
denounce the trigger-happy 
right-wingers in uniforms. 

"While the people's left is 
determined to fight fascism in 
the police, it is equally deter- 
mined to unite with republican- 
minded policemen," he con- 
cluded. 

Meanwhile, several people 
were arrested on suspicion of 
participation in the September 
29 disarmament action, but all 
were released after questioning. 



cars available 

For Toronto. Western Canada, 
Maritimes, & Florida 
Call MONTREAL 
DRIVEAWAY SERVICE LTD. 

4018 St. Catherine St. W. 
Tel: 937-2816 



THE 
ARAB 
STUDENTS 
SOCIETY 

presents the 
FIRST ANNUAL 
DANCE 
Union Coffee Lounge, 
Saturday, Oct. 16th, 
9 P.M. 
Admission: $1 
first beer free 
EVERYONE WELCOME! 



McGill Debating Union 
presents a 

HYDE PARK 

REGGIE CHARTRAND 
and RAYMOND LEMIEUX 

"Case for Unilingual Schools" 

Thurs. Oct. 14, Lower Campus, 1 P.M. 
Rain: Ballroom 
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RADIO MCGILL projents S 1/2 hour* ol 

GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 

Trial by Jury lolinth* "Pirata*- 
Th« Mikado ysomtn ol the Ouird end Mora 
on "8traelnola*", Radio MeQIira 
WMfcfy ihow FRI NUE, CFQR 92.5 FM 12:30 . 6 AM 8AT. 
Ovortuto» — Selections — 2 entire opéra» 
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CLASSIC 

The Largest Paperback 
Bookshop in The World At 
1327 St Catherine St West 



The Graduates' Society of McGill 
in collaboration with 
Disada Productions of Montreal presents 

animation 
day 

Oct. 14th 

with displays in Union 123/124 
9 a.m.— 5 p.m. and 

FREE showing of over 20 animated films 

7:30 p.m. Leacock 132 

Relevant commentary will be supplied by 
Peter Adamakos, President of Disada 





Blba Soft Unlined Suedes by Hanna Shop Corp. 
Black - Peach - Dark Brown - Rust - Red - Red Onion. 

only $32.00 



ÇREfrSHoes ponpœ 



Open Thursday and Friday nitos. C.o.D. orders accepted. Credit and Chargex cards honored. 



5218 Queen Mary Rd. 
Fairview Shopping Centre 
6621 St. Hubert St. Plaza 



1325 St. Catherine Street W. 
110 Sparks St. Mall (Ottawa) 



1478 Peel St. 
Place Victoria 
Les Galeries d'Anjou 
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YELLOW DOOR COFFEE 
HOUSE: Folkslnger from NY, 
Peter Thom. 3625 Aylmer, 8:30 
to 12. 

COMMUNITY McGILL: Inter- 
views and applications today. 
Union 414. 11 to 4. 
BLOOD DRIVE: Volunteers in 
clinic— come and sign up for 
your hours. Union 464, 10 to 4. 
McGILL CHRISTIAN FEL- 
LOWSHIP: Last in a series of 
three on the Gospel. Rev. Frank 
Patch will be speaking. Union 
458. 7:30. 

CAMPUS LEGAL AID: Free 
legal advice and service. Union 
412, 1 to 10. 

SIGMA CHI FRATERNITY: 

Lunch for Si, Smoker for S8. 
3458 Peel. 1 to 8. 
PRE-MED SOCIETY: Dr. Sean 
Moore, pathology: a case of 
post-mortem diagnostics. 
Everybody welcome. Mclntyre 
Francis Seminar room, enter 
thru medical Library— 3rd floor, 
1 pm. 

ENGINEERING PHOTO CLUB: 

New members sign up. McCon- 
nell Lobby. 12-2. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE STU- 
DENTS CAUCUS: Discussion 
of courses, student participation 
in the department, or anything 
else. Leacock 14. 3-4. 
MARCHING BAND: Music and 
marching practice on the field. 
Currie Gym, 7 pm. 
RADIO McGILL: News and en- 
tertainment. Campus, 9am- 
11pm. 

BIOLOGY STUDENTS UNION: 

Important meeting: future acti- 
vities will be discussed. All 
Biology students welcome. 
Stewart South 1/4, 4 pm. 
PHYSICS FILMS: "Laser-Light 
of the future" Free admission. 
FDA Auditorium, 1 pm. 
McGILL HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY: Nominations of 
Student representatives "to 
departmental committees. 
Leacock Council Room, 8th 
floor, 1 pm. 

FREE FILMS: Humour club 
films: No true humourist would 
miss these goodies. Leacock 
219, 2 pm. 

WEST INDIAN SOCIETY: Elec- 
tion of Society's Executive. 
Union 124, 7:30. 

ANTHROPOLOGY STU- 
DENTS ASSOCIATION: All 

Anthropology students 
welcome; discussion of Anthro 
lounge; what to do with budget. 
It's your money— everybody 
come. Leacock 738, 12:30. 
McGILL SKYDIVING CLUB: 
Second class in beginners 
course. B-47 Union, 7 pm. 



CHARTER FLIGHT TO LONDON 
$149.00 PER PERSON 

DEPARTURE MONTREAL 

DECEMBER 20 
RETURN JANUARY 6 

For lurlher information 
& reservation call: 

Jost Travel 5050 do Sore I 

Montreal 308. Tel.: 739-3128 
AVAILABLE TO McGILL STUDENTS 



ROUGH 
SUMMER? 

Selling Canada Savings 
Bonds is Easy and Pays 
Well. Campaign ends Mid- 
November. 
CONTACT: 
Bob Lisser: 861-9811 



COLLEGE FOOTBALL 



McGILL REDMEN vs 
ROYAL MILITARY 
COLLEGE 

1971 — 2 p.m. 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16th, 
at 

MOLSON STADIUM 

North s lundi: J2 00 (children ii 00) 

South standi: Si 00 (general admission and students) 



TICKETS ON SALE AT: 

Lord's Sport Shop 

1485 St. Catherine St.W., 

Montreal. 

McNIece * Sporting Goods 
4020 SI. Catherine St. w , 
Montreal. 

Departmonl ol Athletics 
475 Pine Ave. West 
Montreal. Phone 392-4725. 



BOOT () FAMA 



GtZT a kick out of our boots 



THE LARGEST SELECTION OF MEN'S BOOTS IN CANADA 
ALL HEIGHTS SIZES 6-13 

LEATHER & SUEDE IN 20 COLORS \ ^ 



BRING THIS AD 
AND SAVE 15% 

LE PASSAGE 

PLACE BONAVENTURE 
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Moving with the Times 



This year Canadian Hoechst 
marks its eighteenth year ol 
growth in Canada by moving into 
new custom-built Montreal 
headquartors. The Canadian ex- 
pansion has been closely linked 
to the worldwide development of 
Hoechst. which is now among 
the world's top five chemical 
companies, with worldwide' sales 
that last year totalled approx- 
imately 3.5 billion dollars. 
In Canada, salos have almost 
doublod in the past throe yoars. 
The now St, Laurent head office 
and warehouse buildings will 
provide space for a 100% in- 
crease in the company's head 
office staff, and have been de- 
signed for expansion to accomo- 
date increased Canadian pro- 
duction. 



Research: Window to 
the Future 

Today's rosearch creates the 
products of tomorrow. One-third 
of Hoechst's current sales come 
from products which did not exist 
10 years ago. And with world- 
wide salesapproximating close to 
3.5 billion dollars last year, 
Hoechst spent close to 100 mil- 
lion in pure research, and on 
laboratory buildings and equip- 
ment. The results of this invest- 
ment decide Hoechst's position 
in future markets, including 
Canada. 



Helping Build Canada 

Products and ideas from Hoechst 
have touched and improved the 
quality of people's lives in every 
area around the world, in a 
hundred countries on six conti- 
nents. As an affiliate of the 
worldwide Hoechst organization, 
Canadian Hoechst has a full con- 
tury of research and achievement 
to draw upon. In Canada, 
Hoechst is an autonomous com- 
pany employing Canadians to 
serve Canadian needs. 
This new building is just one of 
the more visible indications of 
Canadian Hoechst Limitod's 
continuing investment in 
Canada. 

Hoechst in Canada concerns it- 
self with supplying both the 
present and future needs of Ca- 
nadians. The range of products 
and services covers tho spectrum 
through industrial chemicals, 
dyestuffs, plastics, human and 
veterinary medicines, pharma- 
ceuticals, and textile fibres. 
Hoechst products and services. 
Hoechst techniques and know- 
how in these fields, combined 
with a large international fund of 
experience, have given the Com- 
pany a reputation for expertise 
which takos constant striving to 
livo up to. Hoechst likes it that 
way. So do their customers, here 
and around the world. Hoechst 
thinks ahead. 



MO TM HOICHIT. 

HOECHST 

Canadian Hoechst Limited 
4045 Côte Vertu 
Montreal 383, Quebec 



40 Lesmill Road 
Don Mills. Ontario 



by warren perley 

Howie 
Mednick: 
shattered 
hero 
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By 75rino in 

Tan Antique and 
Black Garment 
Leather 

ONLY $50.00 



Opm Thursday and Friday mioi. CO.O. otdara accaplad. 
Cradll and Chargai Carda honorad. 



Fairviow Shopping Centre 
6621 St. Hubert St. Plaza 

5218 Queen Mary Rd. 
1325 St. Catherine St. W. 



1478 Peel St. 
Les Galeries d'Anjou 
Place Victoria 
110 Sparks St. Mall (Ottawa) 
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Last Saturday afternoon 
during the McGill-Loyola game, 
the Redmen were strucketh a 
blow that will echo in football 
circles until at least the end of 
the current season. 

Howie Mednick, late in the 
first half of the contest, broke 
his ankle in what he himself ter- 
med a "freak accident". 

Needless to say, Howie's 
cleats will be difficult to (ill. "In- 
credible, just great" is the 
coaching staff's assessment of 
his feats on the gridiron. He was 
playing in his fifth year as a 
Redman before his tough break, 
while studying for the complet- 
ion of his M.B.A. 

Mednick, a 1969 O.Q.A.A. all- 
star, was recruited from a 
Toronto high school to play for 
the Redmen by former McGill 
mentor, Tom Mooney. The two 
men held a mutual respect. 
Howie stresses the key role 
Mooney played in his develop- 
ment. 

In his first year at McGill 
Howie played centre until a 
broken collarbone sidelined 
him. Until last Saturday that in- 
jury was the only major calamity 
to befall him on the turf. Since 
his first year he has distin- 
guished himself with his out- 
standing play at the tackle posi- 
tion. Howie is a student of the 
game. Although powerfully built 
at six feet, 205 pounds, he relies 
as much on finesse as on brute 
force. When questioned as to 
whether he tries to intimidate 
his opponents by verbal threats, 
he replies, "Nah, they know 
what I'm going to do to them." 

Mednick Is a team leader. On 
the field he is very serious and 
dedicated. The high esteem in 
which Howie is held by his 
teammates is seen in his elec- 
tion to the post of co-captain of 
the squad. A true indication of 
his almost legendary stature 
even among his teammates is 
the abundance of "Howie Med- 
nick stories" which are passed 




HOWIE MEDNICK . 

around. Such tales usually 
relate his strength, stamina and 
determination on the field. 
During the early season prac- 
tices before Mednick had made 
an appearance at training 
camp, I recall trying to envision 
what he must be like— a mixture 
of Angelo Mosca and Ed 
Harrington? (Rookies have 
errant, yet sometimes accurate 
imaginations.) 

Off the field Howard is a pen- 
sive soft-spoken individual with 
a wry sense of humour. He 
keeps in shape during the off- 
season by playing basketball 
and squash. His father- is a. 
sports enthusiast who en- 
couraged his participation from 
childhood. When asked if he 
has any brothers or sisters, he 
apologetically acknowledged 
the existence of two younger 
sisters, "but they don't play foot- 
ball." 

Howie is an inveterate foot- 
ball addict. Of all the benefits 
gained in its participation, he 
believes that the greatest is the 
opportunity to meet the "great 
guys" who are associated with 
the team. After his active play- 
ing days are over Howard would 
like to coach youngsters. If 
pupils learn by example, he'll 
be a helluva coach! 



during happier times 



McGill Pre-Med Society 

presents 
Dr. Sean Moore 

Pathologist-in-chief, Jewish General Hospital 
Pathology: A Case of Postmortem Diagnostics 

Mclntyre, Francis Seminar Room, 
enter through medical library 
Oct. 14, 1 P.M. 



Night of the Living Dead 



A CLASSIC HORROR 
Saturday, October 16th, 1971 
at 6, 8, & 10 PM 

P.S.C.A. 

Admission: $1.00 
sponsored by M.S.E.A. 



HOTTER FLASH 

For those poor souls who 
missed it, there IS a Varsity 
Basketball team. Practices are 
continuing tonight and tomor- 
row evening at 7:30 In the 
Currie gym. 



